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concerned only with working out "the few most general forms of per-
sonality."
For our purposes of review we may summarize the features of each
of Spranger's types as follows:
(1)  The theoretical is dominated by the search for truth. In striving for this
goal the person takes a "cognitive" attitude. His is a strictly objective view, one which
essentially pays no attention to the beautiful or ugly, the good or bad, the usefulness
or inutility of objects. The attitude is that of the pure intellectualist.
(2)  In contrast, the economic type is controlled by an interest in the strictly useful
things of life. He prefers that all his relations'take on a utilitarian value. Everything
is seen "as a means for self-preservation, an aid in the natural struggle for existence and
a possibility to render life pleasant." (1928, p. 133.) An example is the strictly prac-
tical man so evident in the American stereotype of the business executive or salesman.
This type tends to exploit or else ignore the other types.
(3)  The aesthetic type is fundamentally concerned with the beautiful. Such a.man
finds his highest values in form and harmony. Every experience is judged from the
standpoint of artistic form, symmetry, and fitness. For a person of this kind problems
of truth and beauty merge, and to him the practicality of the economic man is often
offensive. So, too, his social and religious activities are dominated by his quest for the
artistic.
(4)  Spranger uses the term "social" in a narrow and special sense. For him the
social type has for its highest value the love of people. This sort of person is sympa-
thetic, kind, unselfish. The basic value is an interest in others.
(5)  The political type is primarily concerned with the securing of power. Spranger
does not mean to confine this type to what is ordinarily considered politics, but to
what the Germans call the Machtmensch (the power-man) in any field. The relations
with others are chiefly those of domination.
(6)  The religious type finds its principal interest in unity with the cosmos. Such
a person is mystical and tends to identify himself with the totality of the universe. "A
religious man is he whose whole mental structure is permanently directed to the
creation of the highest and absolutely satisfying value experience." (1928, p. 213.)
t   '
Spranger probably never had any notion that this conceptual scheme
of his would ever be put to the test of empirical classification of people.
But two enterprising research workers, G. W. Allport and Vernon
(1931), using his categorical criteria, devised a "Study of Values" scale
for distinguishing the interests and values of individuals, and several in-
vestigations have shown that, except for the section of the test dealing
with the social type, it has considerable reliability and validity.
Yet there has been no widespread and exhaustive application of this
test. It is clear, however, that Spranger's categories reach over into the
field of sociological types to be discussed later, and it may well be that
the Allport-Vernon scale and others which may yet be derived from
Spranger may have some usefulness in the field of vocational guidance.